ake 
the 
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buoyant at all times, and are buoyed up into the 
air by their coatings of electricity; when, if con- 
densed, they become positively electrified, but are 
still buoyed up by the electricity, till, on the escape 
of the surcharge, the particles fall as rain.” In 
other words, the water-atoms are enabled to rise 
when their electric charge is augmented by heat, 
but compelled to fall when the surplus is withdrawn. 
If the vapour, when condensed by cold, should be 
in @ position to part with a portion of its electricity, 
the particles will approach each other by virtue of 
their natural attraction, and thus become visible as 
clouds; but if the surcharge totally escapes, they 
will unite into large drops, and descend as rain. 
To explain the peculiarities of a thundercloud, 
Rowell says that it may be regarded “as a vast 
mass of electricity interspersed with minute par- 
ticles of water, the former being in the proportion 
of not less than one thousand to one of the latter. 
Let us consider what would be the consequence of 
a formation of rain in such a cloud. If but a few 
particles of vapour coalesce and form one drop, 
they would be no longer buoyant, and the drop in 
falling through the dense vapour would increase in 
bulk from contact with other particles. Now, as 
the electricity set free by this agglomeration of 
particles would instantaneously pass away, either 
to the surface of the cloud or by dispersion amongst 
the particles composing it, a vacuum or rarefied 
space would result on the instant of the formation 
of rain, when the sudden pressure of the surround- 
ing portion of the cloud into the space would bring 
more particles into contact, and more rain would 
be formed.” 

Now, we make no attempt to appraise the exact 
quantum of originality which belongs to this theory. 
It is true that the doctrine of electrical atmospheres 
has been asserted in one form or another by Eeles, 
Monge, Eason, and other writers, and that the in- 
fluence of electricity upon the phenomena of rain 
has been maintained by Dr. Thomson and several 
eminent men; but we can readily believe that 
Rowell has worked out the hypothesis from his own 
observations, and purely by the aid of his own intel- 
lectual funds. And a neat, handy hypothesis it 
certainly is. It satisfies many conditions, and har- 
monizes with various well-known facts. Volta, for 
have endeavoured to extract with various degrees |cxample, discovered that when water was converted 
of skill. Descartes supposed that the vesicles were|into vapour it carried away electricity; and it has 
little spheres of water rendered buoyant by the been clearly ascertained that if a vessel be insulated, 
materia subtilis of space. Dr. Halley suggested | the quantity of moisture evaporated in a given time 
that the rise of the vapor. atoms might be due to ajis much less than if it were in free communication 
“flatus, or warm spirit, or perhaps to a certain|with the earth. When this vapour again is con- 
kind of matter whose conatus might be contrary to|densed into mist, we know, from Crosse’s pryings 
that of gravity.” Franklin contended that moisture|into a November fog, that under certain circum- 
was dissolved in the atmosphere as salt is dissolved | stances it bristles with electric fire; and when it is 
in water; but that when repudiated, the aqueous] suddenly precipitated, as in a thunderstorm, we find 
particles still remained in suspension by adhering to|the angry fluid passing from cloud to cloud in 
the molecules of air. Rowell’s hypothesis is, “ That| blinding flashes, or returning to the earth in death- 
the atoms of water being so minute, are, when com-| dealing bolts. 
pletely enveloped in their natural coatings of elec-| Facts like these must necessarily afford conside- 
tricity, rendered so buoyant as to be liable, evenjrable countenance to the theory. That it is free 
when in their most condensed state, to be carried} from difficulties, Rowell himself would not wish to 
off by slight currents of air; but if expanded by|assert. With regard to the buoyant power of ya- quantities to the soil. But Nature’s gigantic water- 
heat, their capacity for electricity being inercased | pour, we think that the demand for electrical coat-| works are never at fault. Kvery year whole lakes 
by their increase of surface, they are then rendered ings is over-estimated. The well-known law by|are hoisted into the atmosphere and lowered with 


which one aeriform fluid spreads through the inter- 
stices of another as if the space were vacuous, though 
at a slower rate, strips the question of ascent of 
much of its mystery. Water-vapour is lighter than 
air—lighter even than the vapour of such volatile 
liquids as muriatic or sulphuric ether. It not only 
rises eagerly therefore in the atmosphere, but, in 
the opinion of Sir John Herschel, “ carries up with 
it much of the air with which it is intermixed, dis- 
engaging itself no doubt from it in its upward pro- 
gress, to become entangled, however, with fresh 
particles, which again it carries upward to abandon 
them for others.” In like manner, when the risen 
vapour undergoes condensation, we are inclined to 
believe that if it moulds itself into true bubbles or 
vesicles, it does so by settling upon the particles of 
air and imprisoning them within a watery shell, and 
these, increasing in weight by further accessions of 
moisture, will sink to the earth when they become 
too ponderous for the medium in which they swim. 
But as the included air will expand if heated by the 
sun, we see why a cloud may rise, or its upper and 
exposed portion may disappear after the fashion 
which these nebulous masses are known to affect. 
Should the particles, however, instead of being 
vesicular, prove to be solid, as Dr. Waller and 
others have endeavoured to show, still the minute- 
ness of the spherules may be sufficient to explain 
their suspension as clouds, whilst their increase in 
size and weight by further condensation should ac- 
count for their fall as rain. 

Rowell’s theory does not, and indeed cannot 
dispense with the agency of heat. To spiritualize 
the water into vapour, heat must be absorbed: to 
secularize it into rain, heat must be discharged: 
950° F. of latent caloric must be received in the 
one case, rejected in the other. It is by augment- 
ing the temperature of the liquid atoms that they 
are expanded, and their capacity for electricity en- 
larged ; it is by lowcring that temperature that they 
are subsequently brought into a state of surcharge. 
The question is, therefore, whether we acquire 
any very substantial leverage after all by assuming 
the existence of “ coatings” —for the point does not 
yet admit of proof— particularly as the materiality 
of the electric fluid, and therefore its buoyaut 
qualities, have never been established. On the 
other hand, Rowell has a right to say that, if the 
changes through which vapour runs, in its cireula- 
tion from earth to heaven and heaven to earth can 
be accomplished by the fluctuations of caloric, as 
the ordinary theories imply, may they not be much 
better effected through the combined agency of heat 
and electricity. 

Looking, then, at water as the great agent of 
fertility, as the chosen element by which the world 
is kept sappy and verdant, we ask whether the ar- 
rangements made for the regular distribution of this 
fluid are not singularly felicitous? Long ago the 
land would have been totally drained, and every 
river would have run itself dry, had there been 
any flaw in the machinery by which the floods are 
uplifted from their beds, and restored in needful 
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From the British Quarterly Review. 
Raindrops. 
(Concluded from page 114.) 

But leaving our fancy farmer in the enjoyment 
of a genuine shower, let us briefly advert to the 
theory which Rowell so ably but so modestly sup- 
ports. This meteorologist has quite a passion for 
rain. Now, familiar as we are in practice with the 
subject of rain, the theory is surrounded with a 
number of difficulties—so much so, that in the 
opinion of many, perhaps, we may well wonder how 
it could ever rain at all. Seeing that water is 
many hundred times heavier than air, by what 
means, it has been asked, does it climb into the 
atmosphere and continue floating in the thin alti- 
tudes which the cirrhi undoubtedly attain? How 
is the vapour condensed into particles which become 
visible to the eye, and compose the various species 
ofcloud? Are these particles simply drops of di- 
minutive size—mere water-dust, if we may so speak 
—or are they vesicular, that is, little balloons, 
consisting of an aqueous film with air or vapour 
enclosed? What is it compels them to condense 
and occasionally to descend in torrents, accom- 
panied by fearful explosions of electricity, or to 
freeze into lumps of ice as large as oranges or 
pumpkins ? 

These, with many other questions, have been 
thorns in the sides of meteorologists, which theorists 
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such exquisite precision that seedtime and harvest, 
the former rain and the latter rain, are certain to 
arrive in due succession. The sea is ever labouring 
for the land. The traffic between the billow and 
the furrow is conducted by the ministry of the 
clouds. Pleasant to think of these beautiful car- 
riers of moisture! Filled as it were by invisible 
hands at the storehouses of vapour, they catch the 
breeze, and make for the shore, where they deliver 
their load, some on the plains, that the fields may 
rejoice in the refreshing shower, some on the moun- 
tain slopes, that the brooks and streams may be 
fed; and then the surplus fluid which the ground 
rejects is rolled off to the ocean only that it may 
return with generous obstinacy, and thus pursue 
its never-tiring rounds. By the same means, too, 
the heat and electric fire which the vapour abstracts 
from the surface are transported into the upper re- 
gions of the air, and thrown out in the colder strata 
where some equalizing process is required. And 
not less useful is the rain in scouring the atmo- 
sphere, dissolving foreign ingredients, sweeping 
down impurities, and cleansing the ground itself 
from much that is feculent and unhealthy. Nor is 
it to be forgotten that this mild, gentle meteor is 
an active agent in the great geological operations 
by which the level of land and ocean is altered, 
and the very aspect of the planet remodelled dur- 
ing the long run of ages; for the soft water-drops 
are chisels in the hand of Time with which he in- 
dents the vales, seams the sides of the hills, and 
even abrades the granite rocks, and, where acces- 
sible, lowers the pride of their craggy crowns. 

Spite, then, of all the discomforts which are in- 
cident to turbid skies and muddy paths and splashy 
streets, let us admit that rain is one of the finest 
and most fascinating phenomena in the universe. 
Touching as well as beautiful was the dying re- 
quest of Saint Swithin, Bishop of Winchester in 
the reign of Egbert, who departed this life in the 
year 836: “ Let me,” said he, “be buried where 
the raindrops may water wy grave.” And if there 
could be any sense of poetry in the tomb, would it 
not be sweeter to rest where the clouds might cast 
their shadows on the grassy grave, where the 
showers might softly descend like the tears of la- 
menting friends, where the smiling sunshine might 
gild the falling drops, as Faith alone can gild the 
griefs of life, where the winds might come and go, 
whispering peace and murmuring their gentle 
dirges for the dead—sweeter far, we say, thus to 
lie, than to be imprisoned in lonely state in a splen- 
did mausoleum, like a captive lodged mockingly in 
some dark dungeon of marble? 





makes hard things easy, and bitter things sweet; |who love ease rather than patient suffering for 
and thou hast sweetened the waters of a bitter cup.|their Lord and his cause. 
Oh, thou, Physician of value, who can strengthen} By the force of persecution, and this plausible 
both soul and body, be with us this night, and all| pretext to escape it, many lost their spiritual dis. 
the nights and days that we have to live in this}cernment and strength, and brought trouble op 
world.” Her heart was then filled with the Lord’s| themselves and faithful Friends. Under much ex. 
mercy and comfortable presence, insomuch thatjercise, E. Stirredge felt this inquiry to arise in her 
she could have sung aloud of his goodness, and|heart, “ Lord, wilt thou be better pleased for us to 
blessings bestowed upon them, but looking over her}go and meet with our Friends, who are gone from 
fellow-prisoners, and seeing them asleep, she fore-|us? Is there service there that we know not of? 
bore. or am I too forward or over zealous for thy truth?” 
Many people came to the prison door in the/The answer suited her inquiring mind: “K 
morning, to see how many of them were dead from} your meeting-time and place; be valiant for m 
their hard fare; some said they were sure that she|truth upon earth, and I will crown you with ho 
was dead, for she looked as if she would not live|nour.” She adds, “Oh, blessed be his eternal 
until the morning. Finding them all well, they|Name; no greater honour does my soul desire, 
confessed and said, “ Surely we were the people of|than to be preserved in his fear?’’ Much suffer. 
God, if there were any.” It being First-day, they|ing did that dividing spirit bring upon Friends, 
had a meeting in the prison, to which many Friends] who kept upon the true foundation, which with the 
came, and the presence of the Lord was with them,|imprisonments they underwent, seemed to unsettle 
and filled their hearts with joy and gladness.|and scatter others, while it tried the faith of the 
Elizabeth Stirredge says, “I was constrained to|upright very closely. While in Ilchester prison, 
praise the Lord, and magnify his power, and to|sue prayed for them ;—* O, Lord, if it may stand 
testify in the hearing of many, that we were so far] with thy blessed will, once more afford them a day 
from repenting of our coming there, that we had/of visitation, and try them again. Deal not with 
great cause to give glory, honour and praises to|them according to their deserts; but I pray thee 
the Lord God of heaven and earth, because he had|have compassion on the work of thy hands, and 
found us worthy to suffer for his Name and truth.|remember poor mortals this day ; for surely many 
His presence was with us, and sanctified our af-jof them are greatly distressed, and compassed 
flictions, and made the prison like a palace to us;|about with many temptations, and my heart is 
and we would not change our state for all the glory|pained for them.” In this mournful state, the 
of the world, if it were proffered unto us.” Lord was pleased to speak comfortably to her in 
Some years previous to this imprisonment, when|the spring of divine life, and said, “ ‘The time of 
persecution was severe, and they were turned out|the deliverance of my people draweth near, and 
of their meeting-house, many who became weary|nearer than many are aware of. ‘Though I have 
with standing in the street, consulted about meet-| suffered their enemies for a time to triumph over 
ing in private, and told those who could not con-|them, yet too many have grown high and lofty, 
form to their proposal, that if they would come]and forgotten the days of their distress and ca 
and meet with John Story and some others in pri-|lamity, and what state they were in when I first 
vate, they might sit together in quietness, and wait] found them out, as it were without hope ; then did 
upon the Lord, and enjoy the benefit of meeting,|I send forth my light and truth, which many re- 
which would be better than standing in the street,| ceived with thaukfulness of heart, and with a ready 
to be hurried and thronged together, and had|mind, and bowed thereunto, and yielded obedience 
hardly any time to wait upon the Lord. But/for atime. But after I had confounded their ene 
Elizabeth Stirredge and others could not join this} mies, and enriched them greatly, they forgot the 
human policy to escape suffering, but believed it to|days of their distress and poverty, and the many 
be their duty to support their testimony for the| promises which they made to me, in the day when 
truth, in the face of their bitter enemies; and J./they were sorely beset by enemies, within and with- 
Story and his adherents parted from them, and]jout. Since 1 have appeared for them, confounded 
left them as it were in the open field to endure re-|their foes, and have done more than they looked 
proach. ‘Their persecutors said, “here are the|for, how have they forgotten to pay their vows unto 
fools, the wise men are gone. They have more wit|me, which many made in the days of their dix 
than to meet so near the justice's house, to aggra-|tress. Have not some put light for darkness, and 
vate him and ruin themselves; do you think to|darkness for light? But blessed are all they who 
stand against all the powers of the earth? A com |continue truly humble, for my covenant is firm, 
pany of silly fools!” If any should say, was this] forever established, and never to be altered with 
a discouragement to you, K. Stirredge answers,|those who have been faithful, who have parted with 
“No; our fear and zeal towards God was in-|all I have called for, and who have had no helper 
creased ; and I can say to the praise and honour]in the earth but me; none to lean upon or to con- 
of his everlasting Name, my cries and supplications| fide in but the arm of my power; who could not 
ascended night and day unto Him, for strength to|turn to the right hand or to the left, unless I went 
stand in wy lot and testimony, and that I might|before them. ‘Those are mine, and my secrets 
be able to hold out to the end. And forever blessed | shall be with them; they shall be found worthy to 
be the Lord, he strengthened my weakness, and|stand in the gap, and to intercede for the people. 
made the weak as strong as David, and afforded|I have seen the travail of the faithful for the ua- 
his living presence amongst us, to our great com-|faithful; and for the cries of the poor, and the 
fort.” 1n another instance, J. Story importuned|sighings of the needy, will I arise, and I will work 
a Friend, in whose dwelling a small meeting was|a way for the deliverance of my people; for the 
held, to remove it or alter the ‘ime of gathering,| time is near that the prison shall not enclose thew, 
and the wife of the Friend was caught in the|but they shall come forth, and declare my won- 
snare. But her husband rejected the proposal,|drous works; for I wil! work, and none shall be 
and she replied, “ Dost thou not think God doth|able to hinder.” 
reveal his secrets to such as J. Story, more than| We are not enclosed with the stone walls of & 
we! Yes, surely; and if the Lord is pleased to} prison at this day, yet shut up under deep afilie- 
save us, and what we have, and make him an in-|tion, for the house and testimonies of our God, and 
strument, why shall not we receive his counsel ?”|the backsliding of many from his divine law, and 
A very subtle bait to catch the unwatchful ones,|who put darkness for light, following their own 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Patient Budurance of Suffering. 

Elizabeth Stirredge with some other Friends 
were taken from their meeting-house, after their 
persecutors had put faggots at the door, and 
threatened to burn it, and then committed to Ll- 
chester jail. It was a most dismal place, where 
they had nothing to sit or lie upon, but the damp, 
cold ground. In this comfortless condition, some 
of their Friends, prisoners in an adjoining room, 
put through the grates four dust or chaff pillows, 
two blankets, and a little straw, whereon they laid 
down, like a flock of sheep in a pen, It was in a 
very cold winter, but most of them took their rest 
sweetly. When they laid down, Elizabeth Stir- 
redge says, this consideration came into her heart, 
“ Lord, thou knowest for what we are exposed to 
this hardship; it is because we cannot betray our 
testimony, nor wrong our conscience, nor deal 
treacherously with our souls. Lord, be thou our 
comfort in this needful time ; for it is thy presence 
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imaginations and deceivings. The foundation on 
which the true church is built, is unchangeable ; 
and the prayers and tears of the wrestling seed are 
still regarded, and as suffering is patiently en- 
dured, the Lord will work deliverance for us, as 
he ever has done in his own time and way for his 
children. Let us cherish feelings of tenderness and 
commiseration for one another, in our respective 
conditions, eradicating every germ of enmity, that 
we may be prepared to receive the forgiveness of 
all our departures from the right way of the Lord, 
and witness the healing virtue of the compassionate 
Saviour, to restore the love of the brotherhood, and 
the bond of true peace. 





Perpetual Motion —We see a very pathetic and 
well-told story of an inventor who, for the last forty 
years of his life, was engaged in the pursuit of that 
most intangible of all ¢gnes futut—* perpetual mo- 
tion.”’” The story is taken from the New York 
Journal of Commerce, and thus commends itself to 
fayourable consideration. We saw the self same 
story, substantially as now published, “ going the 
rounds” of the press some eighteen months ago; 
and it is now revived with the sad intelligence of 
the inventor’s death, who is represented as having 
eked out a scanty support by the proceeds of the 
exhibition of his machine. As several of our read- 
ers have called our attention to the above fact, 
and have sought our opinion regarding it, we will 
now offer a few remarks upon a subject which has 
racked the brain of many a misguided genius. 

We have long thought the phrase “perpetual 
motion,” is remarkably inappropriate for expres- 
sing the idea which it is generally used to convey, 
and that an examination of it would lead to clearer 
conceptions not only in regard to its meaning, but 
also in regard to the general operation of the forces 
of nature. 
the category of fallacies which we recognize as 


“nerpetual motion,” is owing in no small measure| upon it. 
’ 





such conditions that they will move it perpetually.|—which are not in accordance with the properties 
The heat of the sun expands water into vapor,|of matter and the laws of nature. Henee, it fol- 
which floats away into the atmosphere to the tops|lows that a machine which does actually operate, 
of hills, where it is condensed by the cold, when/may be in motion perpetually, but it cannot be, 
gravitation draws it down the sides of the hills to| technically, “ perpetual motion.” So twisted has 
the sea. If a wheel is placed so that the running|the meaning of this word become, that “ perpetual 
water may properly act upon it, it will cause it to}motion” actually means motion which will ~ot be 
turn as long as the material lasts; and if the ma-|perpetual. If Mr. Hendrickson (the hero of the 
terial is indestructible, the wheel will turn forever.|story alluded to in the first paragraph of this 
Thus is unceasing motion produced by a combina-|article) constructed a machine which moves con- 
tion of heat and gravitation. Heat alone will also|stantly, he has, most assuredly, constructed it in 
cause a wheel to turn continually. Delicate clock-|accordance with sound mechanical priaciples, and 
work has been so connected with a very long iron|has subjected it in a proper manner to the action 
bar that the expansions and contractions of the|of one or more of the forces of nature; and, in do- 
bar, from the varying temperatures of day and {ing this, he has done no more than wise mechanics 
night, have kept the clockwork in constant motion. |have done for thousands of years. . But if he has 
Gravitation also produces a mechanical motion,|been wasting many years in building a machine 
without interruption or end. ‘The tides are caused}which he supposed would operate, but which will 
by the alternate attraction of the moon and earth,|not, then has he been a victim to the pursuit of 
the attraction of the moon raising the water, and |“ perpetual motion.”—Scientific American, 
that of the earth drawing it back to its level. By : 
having a large wheel to pump water into a reser- Excellent Counsel to Ministers and Others. 
voir during the hours in which the tide is flowing,| Friends that minister up and down among 
and by then drawing the water from the reservoir|Fricnds, be examples in wisdom, life, patience, 
to turn a small wheel, there is no difficulty in con- |righteousness, holiness, and iu godliness aud sober- 
structing a tide mill that will never stop. Even|ness, that your lives and conversations may preach. 
muscular power causes motions which, if they re-|Keep out of all vain, youthful ways, and childish- 
sulted from some of the fallacies which have been|ness, and over all those fallen spirits, that quarrel, 
tried, would be recognized as “ perpetual motion.” |jangle and contend about outward things, and have 
It is not very uncommon for the human heart to|a life in them, through which they are eaten out 
beat day and night, without a moment’s cessation, |from the life and truth of God. Such become as 
for more than eighty years. the dross, and they come to be as the untimely 
What is it, then, that the seekers of “ perpetual | figs, and as the grass on the house-tops. And so 
motion” have attempted to do? Have they at-|ye all that minister abroad to others, first see that 
tempted to move matter without exerting any force|ye be in the Truth that will never change, and in 
upon it whatever? Not at all. Probably not|the Word and life that will abide, and in the gos- 
one of the most stupid numskulls who have pursued | pel the power of God, which was before meats and 
this phantom has ever thought that he could in-|drinks, and outward apparel, that ye may abide 





It is probable that the prevalence of|duce a mass of inert matter to start from a state|in that which never changes, that ye may not be 


of rest, without directing the action of some force|confounded. For when they that are ministers 
One of the most common plans for “per-|change and alter from that, in which they first 


to a want of distinct ideas of what is meant by the] petual motion” has been the swinging of a pendu-|went forth, and brought the people into, it doth 
term. The efforts of lexicographers to define it}lum; that is, by the simple power of gravitation. |show that they are either gone out of the Truth, 
have been singularly unsuccessful, and it is pro-| Now, motion is produced simply by this power injor else they were never in the Truth; and this 
bable that there is no short form of words which|the case of the tide mill, as we have seen. But|confounds people; they had better never have 


will express its meaning, as it is understood both) the tide mill is constructed in accordance with the 
by the deluded individuals who have been its vic-|laws of motion, and the pendulum of ceaseless vi- 
tims, and by the sound mechanicians who have|brations is not. This, then, appears to be the dis- 
laughed at their folly. We shall not attempt the|tinction:—A continual motion of matter which is 
task which has baffled the great masters of lan-}effected by arrangements made in accordance with 
guage—that of giving a brief definition of the| the laws of nature is not, technically, ‘ perpetual 
phrase ; but we may, perhaps, by a more ample| motion ;” but the phrase is applied exclusively to at- 
exposition, succeed in arriving at a better under-| tempts to produce such motion by means which are 
standing of its signification. not in accordance with the laws of nature. Indeed, 

In the first place, the phrase is not to be under-|the phrase is very generally, if not universally, 
stood in a literal sense, as equivalent to the mean-| applied to all mechanical fallacies. We recently 
ing of the two words when taken separately. There|examined a steam engine, which had been built at 
is no difficulty in putting matter in motion, and|considerable expense, and in which the inventor 
keeping it in motion perpetually. In fact, all the| supposed that he was going to multiply the power 
matter that we know anything about—the whole| of the steam because he applied it at the periphery 
visible universe—is in motion, and is probably | of a wheel, and connected his mechanism with the 
—. to a — ae The = — ry getting a “ eee awe ae 

ich it is impossible o is to stop any portion|doubt be generally regarded as belonging to tha 
of matter jes seetlie perpetually. —— class of fallacies Fa co all embraced A the 

There are known in nature at least seven forces|term which we are considering. Even the plan 
Which are capable of moving matter; they are|for propelling a boat by a man sitting in the stern, 
Heat, Gravitation, Muscular Power, Magnetism,| and blowing with a bellows against the sails will, 
Electricity, Chemical Affinity and Capillary At-|we presume, be universally regarded (because no 
traction. 


with each other, and whether light and other forees| tion of the fallacy of “ perpetual motion ;” although 
should be added to the list, is wholly immaterial! if motion were thus produced, it would not be per- 
in this counection, Of all the forees of nature,! petual. 

there are three which have sueh superior proper-| If we are correct in our apprehension of the 
ties for mechanical purposes that they have super-| meaning which the term “ perpetual motion”’ has 
seded all others for practical use. These are gra-|acquired in the community, it signifies a popular 
Vitation, heat, and muscular power. It is very|/a/dacy—an attempt to produce or increase motion 
easy to apply heat and gravitation to matter under| by means which are manifestly absurd or unsound 


Whether some of these are identical| motion can thus be produced) as a perfect illustra-| 


gone forth at all. 

Therefore ye that minister abroad, see that ye 
be in that which will never change, and is over all 
them that jangle about changeable things; for that 
being ministered to people that never changes, and 
they that minister lezng in that which never 
changes, this begets people into an established state. 
For they are all fallen spirits, and not ministers of 
the word, nor the gospel, nor of Christ that never 
fell, which destroys the devil and his works in the 
fall, that are quarrelling and siding, and disputing 
and contending and striving about outward things. 
For that mind that goes into them, is in the heats 
and tempests, up and down, and is in the wrong 
judgment, and cries against others as being lords, 
and being esteemed and looked upon, and looking 
at man, when the wrong lords in themselves; and 
that is it which should not be esteemed. The out- 
ward part being got up in themselves, who have 
gotten a life in outward things, in the outward 
knowledge, reason and wisdom, that outward part 
and knowledge must all perish, and the life they 
have in them also, before the life of God can come 
\to rule in them, in which is the everlasting unity 
land fellowship. 

So Friends, all that minister abroad in the ever- 
lasting Word which never changes, and the gospel, 
‘in it abide, the first and the last. For the Word 
i|keeps down the pride of life, the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, which is of the world and not 
of the Father. And so let your liberty be in the 
word and Spirit, and the power of God, which 
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keeps you out of the liberty of the world and i¢s| about sixty, were found to be leaking freely. This| her by death. 


THE FRIEND. 


Her second marriage, which took 


vain jashions ; and be not fashioned after them.| effect Protessor Silliman thought was plainly to be| place, Second month 26th, 1731, was to Samuel 


Take heed of light words, unseasoned talk, and of 
taking liberty to the flesh; but walk in that which 
is pure, and keep in that, in which ye may have wis- 
dom, which is the beauty of gray hairs, that to the 
Lord God ye may be a good savour, and inthe hearts 
of all; walking in all comeliness and decency. The 
word of Truth makes you to be seasoned and sa- 
voury; and this is comely, keeping in the beauty 
of holiness, in which holiness the Lord is seen, over 
the beauty of the world that is vain. 1659. 
G. F. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
TO DIE. 
If dying were to leave 
This world of care and woe, 
No more to sigh and grieve, 
No more to feel and know ; 


To sleep an endless sleep, 
Without a dream of pain ; 
Then, might the wretched reap, 
From death a certain gain. 


Sut dying is to live 
In endless joy or woe, 
Through Jesus to receive, 
Of peace a ceaseless flow ; 


Or for our deeds of sin, 

On Times dark page enrolled, 
Horror of soul to win, 

And agony untold. 


Yes, dying is to gain! 

Since christians freed from clay, 
The courts of God attain 

And glory’s endless day. 


Yes dying is to break 
The sinner’s last repose, 
To cause him to awake 
Where fire eternal glows. 


The pardoned soul can say, 
When of life’s glorious morn, 
Death brings a blessed ray ; 
“Thank God that I was born !"* 


But death despair unlocks, 
And sinners terrified, 
Call on the mighty rocks, 
With crushing weight to hide. 


In horror sets life’s day, 
And at its closing hour, 
Stands hell in sad array, 
Wide opening to devour. N. 
sacar 


Electricity in Gas Pipes.—Professor Silliman, 


Jr., related some facts concerning the effects of 


lightning conducted by lightning rods into the 
earth, and then along the gas mains. On the last 
Sunday in June, 1858, he said, a thunderbolt fell 
on the spire of a church in New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. It was conducted down the rod to a point 
twenty feet from the ground, and then, owing to 
an imperfect arrangement of the rod, it passed 
through a brick wall twenty inches thick, to a gas 
pipe on the wall opposite. Thence it passed down 
to the distributing main, and was traced no further. 
Subsequently, the escape of gas in front of the 
church was noticed, and an examination disclosed 
the fact that every joint in the street, (some thirty 
in number,) was leaking badly. It seemed impos- 
sible to avoid the inference that the leaking was 
caused by the electrical discharge. During the 
last week of July of this year a violent discharge 
fell upon a house in the same city, which was sup- 
plied with gas; little damage was done to the 
house, and the people within escaped unscathed, 
but all the joints of the gas mains in the street, 


* Matthew Henry. 


referred to the sudden expansion of the gas in the 
main at the point of electrical discharge. Not-| 
withstanding the enormous extent of the metallic 
cireuit—over twenty miles of pipe, from three to 
twelve inches in diameter, all buried in moist earth 
—the restoration of electrical equilibrium could 
not be accomplished without this hitherto unob- 
served effect of expansion on the gas in the mains. 
Professor Henry remarked that the introduction 
of gas pipes into our houses brought a new source 
of danger to human life from electrical discharges. 
The rod should not merely terminate in the earth, 
but he had been in the habit of recommending 
that it be placed in connection with the water or 
gas pipes. 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 116.) 
ANTHONY MORRIS. 


Anthony Morris, the son of Anthony Morris, 
was born in or near Burlington, West Jersey, in 
the year 1682. His valuable father removing with 
his family to Philadelphia, the subject of this me- 
moir received his education, mostly in this city. 
His father brought him up to some mercantile bu- 
siness, so that he is termed a merchant, when in 
the Third month, 1704, he was married to Phebe, 
a daughter of George and Alice Guest. He and his 
young wife were a valuable couple, both being the 
offspring of religiously concerned parents, who had, 
without doubt, endeavoured, as far as ability was 
afforded them, to bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. ‘They grew old to- 
gether, increasing in religious usefulness as they 
advanced in years, were both acknowledged elders 
in the Society of which they were members, and 
were held in high esteem in the church and in the 
world, 

Few men ever filled a more useful position in the 
Monthly Meeting at Philadelphia, than Anthony 
Morris, and he is intimately connected with most 
of the important movements in that body for thirty 
or forty years. 

We can trace him through a long life of quiet 
usefulness, but no particulars have been procured 
of the close of his earthly career, when his heaven] 
Father whom he bad faithfully served below, call- 
ed him to enter his eternal rest, and receive the 
reward prepared for the righteous. He deceased 
Ninth month 23d, 1763, being eighty-one years of 
age. 


HANNAH HURFORD. 


Hannah Heath, the daughter of Robert and 
Susanna Heath, was born in England, in or about 
the year 1690. Her religiously concerned parents 
were greatly blessed in their children, of whom 
four out of their five daughters were valuable mi- 
nisters of the gospel. Robert and Susanna Heath 
removed to Pennsylvania when their children were 
young in years, and settled with them at Abing- 
ton, in Philadelphia county, on lands purchased of 
Joseph Kirkbride, of Bucks county. Hannah 
Heath, although from the accounts preserved by 
tradition, not blessed with as much natural abili- 
ties as some of her sisters, was an honest-hearted 
lover of the Truth. She was brought in early life 
into a submission to the cross of Ubrist, and was 
soon introduced into usefulness in the church. She 
was married twice, first to a Friend by the name 


Hurford, of Wrightstown, Bucks county. Samuel 
soon after removed his certificate to Abington, 

During the time of her widowhood, Hannah a 
pears to have received a gift inthe ministry. She 
was a representative to the Quarterly Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, in 1729. We can trace her 
labours in many places, although we have little 
account of her services. in 1731, with Phebe 
Stockdale, she visited the Eastern Shore, attend- 
ing the Yearly Meeting at Choptank. In 1734, 
with her beloved sister, Susanna Morris, she paid 
a general visit to the meetings of Maryland, Vir. 
ginia and Carolina, from which she brought cre- 
dentials of their unity with her, and her acceptable 
service among them. In 1737, with Jane Ellis, 
she again visited portions of Maryland, and Chop- 
tank Yearly Meeting. In 1738, she visited parts 
of West Jersey, being, in the Second month, at 
Salem Yearly Meeting with Thomas Chalkley. 

Samuel Hurford and wife believing that their 
service in Abington Monthly Meeting was about 
closing, removed to Philadelphia, early in the year 
1739. Here Hannah had much service in attend- 
ing meetings, and was often led to those held in 
the country near the city. Her only extensive 
travel abroad after this appears to have been in 
the year 1742, when, with her sister Susanna, she 
paid a general visit throughout New England. 
This visit appears to have occupied these indus- 
trious labourers about five months. From certi- 
ficates brought back from Dover and Portsmouth, 
it appears that Hannah’s ministry was sound, sa- 
voury, comfortable and edifying, and her conver- 
sation innocent. The visit is said to have been 
“thorough,” and to “ mutual satisfaction.” 

Hannah, on her return to Philadelphia, appears 
to have been a very diligent frequenter of meet- 
ings near home, but to have been released from 
concern to travel much. Her husband, after a 
time, was removed by death, and her beloved sis- 
ter Susanna was also taken to receive the welcome 
of “well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” Hannah no doubt 
felt her bereavements, yet she still had her dear 
Saviour to lean on for comfort and support, and 
her beloved and dignified sister, Mary Emlen, was 
yet spared her a helper in the gospel of Christ. 
She had many kind friends at whose places of re- 
sidence in the city and neighbourhood she was a 
welcome visitor, and among those and in perform. 
ing her allotted labour for the church, her last 
days wore peacefully away. 

Her decease took place Ninth month 27th, 1763, 
sne being about seventy-three years of age. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Seasons of Adam Clarke’s Life. 
Wruten by Himself, in a Friend’s Album. 
I have enjoyed the spring of ife— 
I have endured the éoz/s of its semmer— 
I have culled the fruits of its autumn— 
I am now passing through the rigors 
winter : 
And am neither forsaken of God, 
Nor abandoned by man. 
I see at no great distance the dawn of a new 
day, 
The first of a spring that shall be eternal! 
It is advancing to meet me ! 
I run to embrace it! 
Welcome ! welcome! eternal spring !/ 
tee 


Walk by no rule, but such as will stand the 


of Serman, who was in a little while removed from| test of a death-bed, and the day of judgment. 
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For “The Friend.” 

To bear “ good report and evil report,” without 
being unduly affected by either, is one of the most 
difficult lessons we have to learn; and yet if we 
cannot or do not learn it, we shall always find our 
roots are spreading in a light soil, which can nei- 
ther produce any good fruit, nor sustain us in 
times of drouth and of storm. There is nothing 
more to be dreaded in the christian’s path, than 
the soothing voice of flattery. That prince of 
devils, pride, under the garb of a friend, is our 
most deadly foe. As a spirit of self-exaltation, he 
js not satisfied with the easy prey of the world's 
people, but insinuates himself as an angel of light, 
into the minds of the well-inclined. It is therefore 
wisely appointed that many humiliating circum- 
stances should attend the path of life, that may 
serve as ballast to our vessels, and show to us the 
real character of our own spirits. Happy, yea, 
thrice happy is he, who, on all such occasions, in 
heights and in depths, applies to the meek and 
lowly Saviour for counsel and support. To love 
our friends is an easy thing, but sincerely to love 
and pity our enemies is quite another matter; and 
those peculiar trials and exercises which prepare 
us for this high attainment in the school of Christ, 
should be rightly appreciated. If our brother of- 
fend us, he is none the less our brother, and there 
is always a safe and christian course to pursue— 
“overcome evil with good.” If we yield to the 
tempter and let in dislike, this may grow into 
hatred, and “ he that hateth his brother, is a mur- 
derer ;” that is, he has the heart of a murderer— 
he wishes evil to his enemy, and is pleased when 
it befalls him. Everything, my friends, which 
promotes such feelings or an approximation to them, 
should be guarded against and dreaded. “God 
is love, and he that loveth, is born of God, and 
knoweth God.” “He that loveth not, knoweth 
not God, for God is love,” &c.; all showing, that 
hatred, ill will, and all hostile feelings towards 








sent from Albany. Of course, allowance will be 


\to eusure perfect accuracy. Probably this appa- 
ratus will be in operation by the close of the pre- 
g month. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Indian Improvement. 

Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting have 
long been labouring to improve the condition of 
certain portions of the Seneca Indians. ‘Those who 
are acquainted with the character of the natives, 
know how slow they are to change any of their 
wild habits, and with what tenacity they cling to 
the customs of their forefathers. This trait has 
caused the progress of improvement to be very 
slow, and required the continued exercise of the 
largest patience. Amid all the attendant discour- 
agements, however, and the disappointment of many 
cherished hopes, Friends have quietly and steadily 
persisted in their benevolent efforts, and though 
long delayed, there have not been wanting instances 
in which the benefit of their persevering labours 
has been beautifully illustrated. Several of those 
who have been educated under the care of Friends 
have shown a marked improvement, acquired a 
competent knowledge of the ordinary branches of 
a sound English education, and become in time 
teachers of others. One of these, an interesting 
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children of *‘ the pale-faces.” 

Meanwhile individual advancement, and the in- 
struction of the youth, has produced a change in the 
general character of the Indians in the settlement. 
The wigwam,—the hut,—the bow and arrow, have 
disappeared ; the chase is no longer relied on as a 
means of subsistence, but the peaceful pursuits of 
agriculture are generally introduced and relied 


ST 


our fellow-creatures, proceed from the spirit of|upon for support, while comfortable frame houses 


darkness, and are temptations, designed to rob us 
of that crown of life, which is promised to such as 
overcome. 

These are deep things, but they very seriously 
concern us all, for if we should appear in the pre- 
sence of our Judge, not having on the wedding 
garment, (humility and love,) we canuot but ex- 
pect to be rejected. 

Oh, it is a great matter in these proving times, 
to be thoroughly acquainted with our own hearts 
—to be able to distinguish between what is real, 
and what is counterfeit. And when that spirit 
within us that loves the praise of men, is mortified 
by the contempt and scorn of others, let us remem- 
ber Him who endured without murmuring, such 
contradiction from sinners, lest we faint in our 
minds and grow weary. This is a part of the 
christian warfare, that wins the crown for those 


have been built. In some of these, the internal 


of comfort equal to most habitations of white people 
in the same range of pecuniary means. Houses 
of two stories, painted white, with green Venetian 
shutters, rooms painted, parlours carpeted, tables 
and sideboards of walnut or mahogany, neat Wind- 
sor chairs, a clock, and a large Bible, with some 
other books, set out on the table, and windows 
hung with curtains or blinds, good beds suitably 


kitchen and other household stuff, are some of the 
evidences of advancement in civilization which may 
be found amongst them. These comforts and ap- 
pliances are not claimed as the lot of all the natives 
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under care; but when the absence of all these, the | destination. 


made for difference in time between that city and | 
New York, and all the necessary precautions taken | 
Jackson ‘Titus, George’s son, has also a good house. 





finished it off for him. Casley Redeye has a snug 
house finished off, on this side of Windfall Creek. 
Isaac Halftown has a snug house finished off. 


“‘ We have had a poor season here this year, and 
the Indians will have a very hard time this winter. 
‘They planted their corn in good season,—their corn 
was big enough to hoe, and then was frozen off. 
They waited to see if it would come again ; but it 
was frozen so hard that it did not come again, 
which made it so late when they planted again, 
that but very little of it got ripe, and their corn is 
almost an entire failure. Potatoes are pretty good, 
but many Indians have not very much planted. 
Hay is a very small crop,—their corn-fodder was 
much hurt by freezing, by their waiting for the 
corn to get ripe, before they cut it up. Some of 
the Indians tried a little spring wheat, which did 
well; but it was only a little they sowed. They 
think of trying more another year if they can get 
seed. Stuff to feed their teams and stock, and 
corn for their families, will be very hard to be 
got this season by the Indians, as there is a failure 
of them generally through the country. We have 
kept up a school for the year, and my wife has 
commenced keeping for the winter. There is not 
so much whiskey used here now as there was last 








spring. George and Isaac took some to do for it. 
Some white men went to jail, and some were fined, 
{for selling whiskey to Indians,] and some they 


and intelligent female, has had charge of one of|tore down their shanties over their heads. George 
the “ district schools” in the State of New York,|and Isaac [Indians,] try pretty hard to put down 
in which more than half of her pupils were the|the whiskey. George, Johnson, and Isaac work a 


good deal. They think they can get along some 
way; but there are poor ones that if they can 
get a little help it would be of use to them, their 
crops being a failure.” 

‘The persons named in this letter are all Indians, 


jand its being dictated by an Indian will explain 


the peculiarity of the style. 

It was the prompting of a noble christian bene- 
volence, as well as a sense of gratitude for favours 
received and benefits indirectly derived from these 


arrangements, the furniture, and the neatness and | poor people, which led our fathers to extend to them 
order of the several departments, bespeak a degree |the fostering hand of a true friendship, which the 


aborigines have never broken; and it is much to 
be desired that now, in their feebleness and desti- 
tution, the same friendly hand may be extended 
by us, and continue to nourish and assist them in 
every hour of need, so long as they continue a dis- 
tinct race. 





Honesty the best Policy. —The late Duke of Bue- 


and neatly furnished, and a competent amount of|cleuch, in one of his walks, purchased a cow in the 


neighbourhood of Dalkeith, which was to be sent to 
his palace on the following morning. The Duke, 
in his morning dress, espied a boy early, ineffectu- 
ally attempting to drive the animal forward to its 
The boy not knowing the Duke, 


total destitution and misery, the ignorance and|bawled out to him, ‘“ Hie! mun! come here an’ 


who endure to the end, Oh, the dignity, the holy | superstition, the squalid poverty and filth, and the/gie’s a han’ wi’ this beast.” The Duke walked on 
composure of such a conqueror—he would much | frequent starvation, which prevailed years ago, are| slowly, the boy still craving his assistance, and, at 
rather be an example of humility, than an object|considered and contrasted with their present con-|last, in a tone of distress, exclaimed, “ Come here, 
of envy—he has his roots in a deep and prolific| dition, we may safely and gratefully say, the chris-| mun, an’ help us, an’ as sure as onything I'll gie 
soil, tian labour of our fathers has not been in vain. {you half I get!” The Duke went and lent the 
ee A letter written to a friend, at the request of one|helping hand. “And now,” said the Duke, as 

A Standard of Time.—A new movement is|of the Indians near Tunessassah, dated the 15th|they trudged along, “ how much do ye think ye’li 
making in behalf of 9n Observatory in Central/ult., contains the following, viz: get for this job!” I dinna ken,” said the boy, 
Park, New York. The Chesters, manufacturers} “George Titus has got a framed house, which|* but I'm sure o’ something, for the folk up at the 
of telegraphic apparatus, are preparing to erect a|he thinks will be ready to go into in about a week.|big house are gude to a’ bodies.” As they ap- 
“Time Ball” on the Merchants’ Exchange. The; The upright part is 18 by 22 feet, with a wing 12| proached the house, the Duke disappeared from 
ball will be elevated about thirty feet, so as to be|by 16 teet. Joseph John has also quite a nice house|the boy, and entered by a different way. Calling 
Conspicuous from the harbor, and will be electri-| about ready to go into, so that there will be three|a servant, he put a sovereign into his hand, saying, 
cally connceted with the Dudley Observatory. As|nice houses along in a row. Joseph John’s, Samuel |‘ Give that to the boy who brought the cow.” The 
the hour of noon approaches, the ball will be ele-|Jimeson’s, and George Titus’. Samuel Jimeson, | Duke having returned to the avenue, was soon re- 
vated to its position, and at the exact instant will|{an Indian] is the carpenter. Jackson Cornfield, |joined by the boy. ‘ Well, how much did you 
be released by the action of an electric current|below us, has a oa house: Samuel Jimeson/|get?” said the Duke. “A shilling,” said the boy; 
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‘‘ an’ there’s half of it to ye.” ‘‘ But you surely | against the simplicity into which they were divinely| meetings with her, where she often had some words 


got more than a shilling,” said the Duke. “No,” |called, or to escape from the mortifications it im-| 


said the boy; “as sure as death that’s a’ I got; 
an’ d’ye no’ think it’s plenty?’ “I do not,” said 
the Duke, “ there must be some mistake; and as I 
am acquainted with the Duke, if you return, I think 
Tl get you more.” ‘They went back, the Duke 
rang the bell, and ordered all the servants to be 
assembled.—“ Now,” said the Duke to the boy, jown activity in religious matters, were to be given up 
“ point me out the person that gave you the shilling.” }and laid aside; and that, as little children, they! 
“ {t was that chap there with the apron,” replied the | must come to Christ, and be taught of Him through 
boy, pointing to the butler. The butler confessed, fell | his Spirit in their hearts, Learning in this school, | 
on his knees, and attempted an apology; but the|they became wise unto salvation, obedience keep-| 
Duke indignantly ordered him to give the boy the|ing pace with knowledge, and a lowly, contrite, 
sovereign, and quit his service instantly. ‘‘ You|teachable spirit being their dwelling-place. Many 
have lost,” said the Duke, “ your money, your|of these, being called of the Lord to the ministry 
situation, and your character by your covetousness; |of the gospel—having received the g ft from Him, 
learn henceforth that ‘ honesty is the best policy.’”|who divideth to every man severally as He will, 
The boy by this time recognised his assistant in|and hearing, immediately in their souls, the divine 
the person of the Dake; and the Duke was so de-|command, “Go preach the preaching that I bid! 
lighted with the sterling worth and honesty of the|thee;” and feeling that woe was unto them if they 
boy, that he ordered him to be sent to school, kept/obeyed not, went forth in the Lord’s bidding, and 
there and provided for at his own expense. under the fresh anointing, became able ministers of| 
—_-+——_ the new covenant, not in the oldness of the letter, 

For “The Friend.” | but in the power and demonstration of Divine life. 

The Barly Friends—Samuel Bownas, It is refreshing and animating to recur to the| 

One of the most remarkable events in modern|christian course of these, their dedication—the 


posed, but cheerfully surrendered all that the! 
world holds dear, aud embraced the plain, self- 
denying religion of the despised Quakers. ‘They! 
found that all their head-knowledge of sacred! 
things, gathered in the will of man, and by the) 
natural powers of the human intellect, and all their, 


ecclesiastical history is the rise and organization of 
the religious Society of Friends. Whether we con- 
sider the spiritual and heart-changing character of 
the doctrines they revived and promulgated, the 
consistency and firmness with which they carried 
them out in their lives and conversation, amid great | 
opposition; their meek and patient, yet unflinching 
endurance of cruel persecution, involving the loss of 
liberty, property and even life itself; or the rapid 
spread of their christian principles, and the effect 
they produced upon the professing religious world ; 
we find abundant evidence of a divine Hand guid- 
ing, supporting, and preserving them, and making 
the Society eminently useful in calling people from 
form to substance, from priestly domination to the 
peaceful government of the Messiah in themselves, 
and from ceremonial observances to a life of holi- | 
ness in the fear of God. 

While they were bold and fearless, and honestly 
plain in rebuking hardened wickedness, they ma- 
nifested a gentleness and tenderness towards the | 
ignorant and misguided, who were out of the right 
way, which beautifully reflected the benign Spirit 
of their divine Master, and that love which ever 
seeks for and cherishes the good in all, and would 
rather rejoice in that, than expose the weakness 
and failings of a brother. 





‘of goods and liberty, the meeting being kept in his 


simplicity and singleness of their purpose and con- 
duct—and how carefully they avoided whatever 
might draw them from the narrow way into the 
spirit, the friendships, the maxims, the customs, 
or the religions of the world. Among these bright 
examples I have lately been much interested in 
reperusing the journal of Samuel Bownas, some 
incidents in whose life appear to me worthy of| 
insertion in “ The Friend.” His narrative is writ- 
ten in much simplicity and candour, and shows 
him to have been a man, who attained to a large 
measure of christian experience, and who endea- 
voured, under the leadings of the Spirit of Christ, 
faithfully to occupy the gifts and talents entrusted 
tohim. The account commences thus, viz :— 

“T was born in Westmoreland, within the compass 
of Great Strickland Monthly Meeting, about the 

ear 1676, and was entered in that register. My 
father died before I was one month old; but I 
have been informed that he was very honest and 
zealous for truth in his time, having been a consi- 
derable sufferer for the cause of religion, both in loas| 





in testimony. Persecution being still very hot, 
and Friends locked out of their meeting-house at 
Strickland, we met at the door, and I remember 
when I was a child, and went to meeting with m 
mother, the informers came twice; the first time, 
the meeting had been over about half an hour, the 
second time not quite so long, so that we escaped 
their hands both times. Many Friends were in 
prison at Appleby for attending that meeting, whom 
my dear mother went to visit, taking me along 
with her, and we had a meeting with the prisoners, 
several Friends from other places being likewise 
there by appointment. I observed, though ver 
young, how tender and broken they were; and 
was very inquisitive of my mother, why they cried 
so much, and thee too, said I, why did thee? She 
told me that I could not understand the reason of 
it then, but when I grew up more to man’s estate 
I might. 

“To return to my apprenticeship: I had a very 
kind loving master and mistress, but had little 
consideration about religion, nor any taste thereof. 
On first-days I frequented mectings, and the greater 
part of my time [ slept, but took no account of 
preaching, nor received any other benefit, than that 
being there kept me out of bad company, which 
indeed is a very great service to youth. I took 
much liberty in discourse, and was taken notice of 
as a witty, sensible young man: but often on my 
bed I reflected on my way of life with sorrow, yet 
frequently fell into the same way again. I never 
was given to swearing, nor to any very gross vice, 
but what I gave way to most, was jesting, and 
turns of wit to provoke mirth, which gave me often 
after it was over, a heavy heart. Thus I went on 
for nearly three years ; but one first-day, being at 
meeting, a young woman, named Anne Wilson, 
was there and preached. She was very zealous, 
and I fixing my eye upon her, she, with a great 
zeal, pointed her finger at me, uttering these words 
with much power; “A traditional Quaker, thou 
comest to meeting as thou went from it the last 
time, and goest from it as thou came to it, but art 
no better for thy coming; what wilt thou do in 
the end?” This was so suited to my condition, 
that, like Saul, [ was smitten to the ground, bat 
turning my thoughts inward, in secret I cried, Lord, 
what shall I do to help it? And a voice as it 
were, spoke in my heart, saying, Look unto me, 


house in some of the hottest times of persecution! and I will help thee; and I found much comfort, 
in King Charles the Second’s reign. Being left so) which made me shed abundance of tears. Then I 


jyoung, and my mother having bat a scanty subsis-| remembered what my mother told me some years 


tence of about four pounds and ten shillings a year, | 


United among themselves by that fellowship,| with a dwelling for herself and two children, at/ 
which is in Christ Jesus, their Lord and Master, |about thirteen years of age I was put to learn the! 
and humbly striving to fulfil one to another His|trade of a blacksmith, with an uncle who used me| 
word, “ A new commandment I give unto you that |unkindly. I was afterwards placed apprentice to 
ye love one another; as I have loved you, that ye|a very honest Friend belonging to Brigflatts meet- 
also love one another; they were preserved in|ing, near Sedberg in Yorkshire, whose name was 
that meekness and lowliness which forbids striving |Samuel Parrot. All this time I had no taste of 
for the mastery, or smiting one another cither/religion, but devoted myself to pleasure, as much 
secretly or openly; and each one endeavouring,|as my circumstances would permit, though my mo- 
through Divine assistance, faithfully to fill up his|ther had kept me very strictly while I was under 
measure of service and of suffering for the church’s|her care. She would frequently in winter evenings 


‘nor was my mind ever less in it. 


before, that when I grew up more to man’s estate, 
I should know the reason of that tenderness and 
weeping, which I now did to purpose. I went 
home with a heavy heart, and could neither eat 
nor sleep as [ used to do, but my work never-sue- 
ceeded better in my hands than it did at this time, 
My conduct, as 
well as countenance, was much altered, so that 
several in the family were fearful that I should fall 
into a kind of melancholy; but I longed for the 
mecting day, and thought it a very long week. 
| When the time of meeting came, my mind was 





sake, its glorious Head, from whom all the body|take opportunities to tell me passages of my dear 
by joints and bands has nourishment ministered |father’s sufferings, admonishing me so to live, that 
unto it, and is knit together; increased them with |I might be worthy to bear the name of so good a 
the increase of God. }man’s son, and not bring a reproach on myself and 

Many of them were of the most reputable and parents: also putting me in mind, that if she should 
wealthy families, had enjoyed all the literary advan- |be taken away, I should greatly miss her both for 
tages which the best seminaries of the times could ‘advice and otherways to assist me; and advised 
give, and their prospects of worldly favour and me to fear the Lord nowin my youth, that I might 
promotion were flattering; but when it pleased God be favoured with his blessing. These admonitions 
to reveal his Son in them, and to call them to fol-/at times brought me into great tenderness, being 
low Him in the strait and narrow way, they stum-/afraid that she would die before I was capable to 
bled not at the cross; they sought not to reason live in the world; and she took me frequently to 


;soon fixed and staid upon God, and I found an 
uncommon enjoyment that gave me great satisfac- 
tion, my understanding being opened, and all the 
faculties of my mind so quick, that I seemed ano- 
ther man. A divine and spiritual sweetness abid- 
ing with me night and day, for some time, I began 
to see and understand the Scriptures, and the na- 
ture of preaching the doctrine of the Gospel in the 
power and spirit, plainly seeing a difference be- 
tween a preacher of the letter and of the spirit, 
which till then I was wholly ignorant of, not hav- 
ing before that, the least degree that I could per- 
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son, who had been her fellow servant. 


children, who earned their scanty bread by the 
humblest industry, the son as a small working 
jeweller, and the daughter as the mistress of a 
little school at Mildenhall. 





We are more inclined to hate one another for 
points on which we differ, than to love one another 
for points on which we agree. 








THE FRIEND. 





TWELFTH MONTH 24, 1859. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evropr.—News from Liverpool to Twelfth mo. 8th. 

It has been decided that the Congress of European 
Powers shall assemble at Paris on the 5th of next month. 
The Patrie says, We are assured that most of the Pow- 
ers have given in their adhesion to the Congress. 
Among those who have already given their assent, are 
Great Britain, Austria, Prussia and Sardinia. 

The Times’ Paris correspondence says, confidence has 
been somewhat restored in commercial circles within the 
last few days. The government circular recommending 
moderation to the French press, has produced an excel- 
lent effect, and the announcement of a European Con- 
gress has in some measure calmed the fear of disturb- 
ances in Central Italy. 





quire into the British national defences, has agreed to 
report the south coast dockyards so imperfectly defended 
as to require twelve millions sterling, to fortify them 
thoroughly. The commissioners will recommend a law 
for the amount required. 

Ward, the U. S. Minister to China, had arrived in 
England from Japan. The Japanese Embassy to the 
United States is to start on the 22d of Second month, 
in the U. S. steamer Powhattan, for Washington. 

The Liverpool cotton market was dull; quotations 
nominally unchanged. Breadstuffs quiet and steady. 
The Manchester advices continued favourable. Consols, 
97 a 97}. 

The Moors had attacked for the third time the re- 
doubt before Serolla. They were repulsed by the Spa- 
niards, with a loss of 500 men killed, and 1500 wounded. 
The Spaniards had 88 men killed, and 717 wounded. 
The Bank of Barcelona had offered to the Spanish go- 
vernment an advance of five millions of reals, without 
interest, while the war with Morocco lasts. 

The French government have obtained permission 
from the government of Naples to lay a submarine cable 
from Gaeta to Corsica Considerable activity was 
evinced in shipping forces to China, and it was expected 
that the last ships forming the Chinese expedition, would 
have quitted France by the 15th inst. The French brig 
Revielle Matin, from Newfoundland for Bayonne, was 
lost on the coast of Landes, and, out of 152 persons on 
board, only twenty-seven were saved. 

The new electoral law of the Lombardo-Sardinian 
kingdom is promulgated. The number of deputies is 
fixed at 260, being about one to every 40,000 inhabit- 
ants. An elector must be at least twenty-five years of 
age, and have learned to read and write. 


The separate governments of Parma, Modena and |$2, vol. 31; from Henry Harrison, Tl, $2, vol. 35; from 
These pro- | Robt. Miller, O., $5, to 52, vol. 33. 


Romagna are suppressed from the 8th inst. 
vinces will hereafter have one government, with a mi- 
nistry residing at Modena, and the Legislature sitting at 
Lologna. A crowd of Jesuits were seeking refuge in 
Romagna, on account of the suppression of their order 
in Sardinia, 

Supplementary regulations for the press in Austria, 


have been promulgated, and are of a more illiberal cha-|cord, Pa.; Samust Hities, Wilmington, Del. ; James 


racter than any during the last fifty years. 

The Roman Catholic population of the Rhenish pro- 
vinces of Prussia were about to send an address of con- 
dolence to the Pope. 

Soutn America.—Advices from Rio de Janeiro to the 
Gth ult., announce that the squadron of Gen. Urquiza 


had forced the passage near the Island of Marten Garcia, | Friends, is desirous of obtaining a situation, where he 
and a battle had been fought between Urquiza and the|can make a living for his family; isa good penman, and 


army of Buenos Ayres. The latter were defeated, and 
were in full flight towards the city, leaving the country 


the workhouse of a little Suffolk town, died herself,|open to Urquiza, who was marching towards Buenos 
a pauper, leaving two daughters, the elder the wife | A¥Tes- 
of a shoemaker, and the younger of a butcher’s|,. 


1 bec Another of| attack on Vera Cruz. 
the great Oliver’s great grand-daughters had two/|bles had combined, rendering the final success of their|sgpy Raxestraw, Davip ScuuL, Tuomas Evans, or Wit- 
party most probable. 


yet been done in this body. 
tives had not organized on the 19th inst. 
ballot taken on that day, the vote was as follows: 


children, 282. 


children, 118. 
the 17th inst. numbered 2724. 
arrivals of beef cattle the last week at the three princi- 
pal drove-yards, numbered 2431 head. 
of the large supply, prices declined fully a half cent 
from the rates obtained the week previous. 
quality sold for 93; ordinary, 8 to 9, and inferior at 6 
to 7. 
from 4 to 43, gross; equal to 8 a 8}, dressed. The sup- 
ply of hogs was also too large for the demand, and 
prices receded, Sales at $6.50 a $7.50, according to 
quality. 


plantations show a yield of only 7750 hogsheads against 
19,000 last year. 


ing to their latest published statement (on the 19th inst.) 
had a capital of $11,644,935 ; the amount of their loans 
and discounts was $25,088,565; specie on hand, $4,634,- 


‘ ‘ : , {999 ci ati 4 950; d si 31,- 
The Royal Commission which was appointed to in- na j circulation, $2,641,950; due depositors, $14,731, 


ported that a brig supposed to belong to New York, had 
been captured on the African coast by an English steam- 
er, and taken to Freetown. 
board when captured. 


ed States Supreme Court, has publicly and earnestly 
protested, in Nashville, Tenn., bis residence, against an 
act now pending in the Legislature of his State, which 
provides that free coloured persons shall be seized and 
sold, if found in Tennessee, after the lst day of Fifth 
month next, if they are adults; and that, if children, 
they shall be bound out, and the adults to be allowed 
to emigrate to Africa, in which case some slight aid is 
to be furnished by the State to assist in their transpor- 
tation, or to be allowed to seek a master and go into 
slavery. 


running over this great work on the 17th inst. 


four men who were sentenced to death on account of 
their participation in Brown’s mad attack, were exe- 
cuted at Charleston, Va. 
their execution, two of the number, Cook and Coppie 
made an attempt at escape from the prison. 
ceeded in freeing themselves from their irons, breaking 
through the wall of the prison, and had mounted to the 
top of the high wall enclosing the yard, before they 


THE FRIEND. 





TEACHER WANTED. 


A...) f A Suitable Friend is wanted to take charge of the 
Mexico.—The reported victories of Miramon are con-| Boys’ School on Penn avenue, under the care of the 
med. It was probable he would make an immediate | School Corporation. 


The forces of Miramon and Ro-} Application may be made to Cuartes Yarnatt, Jo. 













LIAM BETTLE. 
Philad., Twelfth mo. 10th, 1859. 





Unirep Statres.—Congress.—Nothing of moment has 
The House of Representa- 
At the last 



























NOTICE. 


A Suitable Friend and his Wife are wanted to take 
charge of the farm and farm-house at West-Town on the 
lst of the Fourth month next. 

Early application is desirable, and may be made to 

Cuar.tes Downing, Downingtown P. O. 
Aaron Soarptess, West Chester P. O. 
Josuua Pusey, Londongrove P. O. 

Joz Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 


Eleventh mo. 17th, 1859. 






Necessary toachoice . . ° ° 114 
For Sherman, Rep. : . . 
“ Boteler, Dem. . . r « 8l 


Scattering . ° ° eh 






226 
Adults, 182; 





New York.—Mortality last week, 464. 















































































Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 206. Adults, 88; 
The population of the city almshouse on 
The Cattle Market—The 












FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to 
Esenezer Worrts, Marshallton P. O., Chester Co. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
Joet Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co. 
Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. 
+s 
MarrieD, on the 4th of Tenth month, at Friends’ 


Meeting-house, N. Sixth street, Natuanie, H. Brows 
and Mary S. Haines, both of Philadelphia. 





In consequence 








The best 


About 8000 sheep were sold during the week, at 


















The Louisiana Sugar Crop.—The returns from 250 





























A falling off of more than one half. 
The Philadelphia Banks.—These institutions, accord- 


Diep, at the residence of his brother, near Pennsville, 
Morgan Co., Ohio, Amos Harmar, on the 4th of Ninth 
month last, in the forty-first year of his age, after a short 
sickness. He was a member of Pennsville Monthly 
Meeting, and when residing in that vicinity mostly at 
tended. When he saw his hour of departure was near, 
all things appeared to him as vanity, and of no value, 
compared with the salvation of his immortal soul; and 
with deep regret he spoke of the loss of his time in 
striving after wealth, and was often deeply engaged in 
prayer that he might be forgiven, and desiring the pray- 
ers of some friends who visited him. Although he had 
lived a moral life, yet he found that insuflicient to meet 
the trying hour of death, and frequently desired to be 
left alone, and in these seasons there seemed at times to 
be evidence granted that they that wait upon the Lord, 
shall renew their strength, and after a hard struggle, he 
left the comfortable hope with his friends and relatives, 
that his end was peace, making a quiet, peaceful close 
when the spirit left the body. 

, on the 9th inst., Saran Bacon, in the eighty-fifth 
year of her age; a member of the Western District 
Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend whose lot, from 
various physical infirmities, had long been compara- 
tively among the hidden ones, was enabled, through the 
deep trials, which were largely dispensed to her, to 
maintain her adherence to the principles of Truth, as 
held by our religious Society. She was unwavering in 
her allegiance to those doctrines of christianity, which 
were assailed during the Hicksite controversy, and was 
also among the first to detect the innovations upon an- 
cient Quakerism, which have appeared in some of the 
writings of persons in membership, and which have 
since shaken the Society to its foundations. Her intel- 
lectual powers, which were of no common order, were 
remarkably preserved, and rendered her affectionate, 
social companionship, ofttimes very interesting to her 
friends. Though it pleased Him, whose ways are in the 
deep, long to withhold a sense of his consoling presence, 
yet she was sustained, and was often beard to say with 
the afflicted patriarch. Job, “Though thou slay me, ye 
will [ trust in thee.” She had believed for some time 
before her last illness, that her end was near, and often 
expressed a desire to be released, supplicating that her 
“heavenly Father would take her to himself, and re- 
member her sins no more for his mercy’s sake.” It was 
evident that the Divine arm was underneath for het 
support, through her short and suffering illness, and to 
guide her through the dark valley to her peaceful close. 
Among the last words which could be distinctly under 
stood, were, “ Oh, Lord, blot out all my sins for thy Son’s 
sake,” and we humbly trust that, through the merits of 
the Redeemer in whom she surely believed, she is num- 
bered among those who have “ come out of great tribu- 
lation, and have washed their robes, and wade thew 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” 






38. 
A New York Slaver.—Advices from Sierra Leone re- 








The brig had 500 slaves on 






Injustice and Oppression.—Justice Catron, of the Unit- 











































The Victoria Bridge—Passenger trains commenced 







The Harper's Ferry Tragedy.—On the 16th inst., the 









On the evening previous to 


They suc- 
































were discovered, and dragged back to meet their awful 
doom. 












RECEIPTS. 


Received from Thomas Kinsey, Pa., per 1. B. Pusey, 











WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of this Institution. 
Application may be made to Natuan SHarpress, Con- 

















Emuen, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 
Twelfth mo., 1859. 















WANTED. 
A young married man, « member of the Society of 


correct at figures, and willing to make himself useful in 
any capacity. Inquire at the office of “ The Friend.” 
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